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ETHICS AND APPEARANCE 


HE traditional concern of ethics is either with the problems 

of a man’s soul or with the outward conduct of his life. 
The concern with ethical appearance or manners has seldom been 
taken seriously. Insofar as manners have been regarded as possess- 
ing an ethical quality, they have been reduced to a means of 
moral or political expression. If they are denied ethical status, 
but are esteemed as an end rather than as a means, they are rec- 
ognized as possessing aesthetical value only; but if as a means 
rather than an end, then only rhetorical value. In either case, 
ethical appearance is of little importance to the academic mind and 
is hardly a subject of philosophical inquiry. It may play a vital 
role in the curriculum of a finishing school but it is of no concern 
to the philosopher. 

Is the traditional idea of manners, however, adequate to their 
comprehension? Is it consistent with common sense? For man- 
ners, in everyday life, are given an ethical meaning and yet 
are frequently regarded as more than a means. If they are both 
ethical and valuable in themselves, then they constitute a third 
ethical dimension—independent of the moral and political. In 
what follows I criticize the traditional stereotype of manners and 
state the philosophical arguments in support of common sense. 

Can manners, in the first place, be adequately comprehended in 
moral or political terms? Are all ethical acts, in other words, 
reducible to character or conduct? Is what a man is and does 
the most significant thing about him or do we not also judge him 
for what he seems? 

Ethical acts can be classified, following Plato, into acts which 
are really just or unjust and acts which are only seemingly so. 
A man may be just but give the appearance of injustice; or he 
may be guilty of injustice and give the appearance of being just. 
Since a man who is just is necessarily one who does justice, so 
Plato argues, there is no conflict between a person’s being and 
doing. The just state presupposes the existence of just persons 
and so conversely—with the qualification that the gods may oc- 
casionally intervene and so make possible the existence of just 
persons under unjust circumstances. The fundamental division 
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of ethical acts, therefore, is into ethical being and seeming. Ethi. 
cal appearance, however, is dismissed by Plato as of merely rhetori- 
cal value—since the good man does not try to appear other than 
what he actually is. Seeming goodness is merely a means of being 
good. Insofar as a man’s seeming goodness is not a true repre. 
sentation of his real goodness, the appearance of goodness only 
increases the existing amount of evil. It is, thus, better to appear 
bad than to dissemble. A man’s being is of sole importance, 
whereas what a man seems cannot serve as an independent basis 
of ethical judgment. 

Acts of character, according to Plato, are acts of being. In 
moral appraisal the concern is with what a man is rather than what 
he does or seems, since it is his innermost being that is judged. 
But how are we to know a man’s character? A person’s character 
is known, if at all, only to himself, while the reading of another’s 
character depends upon that person’s conduct and appearance. 
But the latter are unreliable criteria, as Plato is himself aware. 
If a man’s conduct and appearance are not indications of his 
character, then they can be judged independently of it. But then 
seeming goodness or doing good are not exclusively means of being 
good. Ethical being is not of sole importance to ethics, and there 
are other grounds of ethical judgment. 

Thus, Aristotle argues for the independence of a man’s ethical 
being and doing. The just man may be guilty of unjust deeds 
without being unjust. <A person is just if his character is just, 
but a person’s character is not the sole determinant of his conduct. 
Virtue (and justice is the sum of all the virtues) is an habitual 
disposition to choose the mean; so that an act of passion, which is 
itself unjust, is not vicious unless a result of one’s disposition. 
An act of injustice may be voluntary without implying that the 
person is himself unjust. The person is unjust only if the act 
of injustice is done from malice. If a person deliberately com- 
mits an act of injustice he may be said to have intended or chosen 
it—which is distinct from acting voluntarily. If a person intends 
and commits an act of injustice, he acts with a knowledge of the 
meaning of what he does: he knows whom he shall harm, by what 
means and to what end he shall harm. But if a man does in- 
justice voluntarily, neither from ignorance nor compulsion, he 
may still be a just person insofar as his act is passional and not 
dispositional. We say he acted from heat or from anger, which is 
excusable, since the passions are not premeditated. Thus, Aris 
totle judges a man’s ethical doing independently of his being. A 
man may be just and yet do injustice; or he may do justice while 
being unjust. 
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According to Aristotle, a man is responsible for all actions that 
are voluntary, whether or not they are intentional. But we may 
also judge a person’s deeds independently of responsibility. Thus, 
a person may do an act of injustice without being guilty of it, 
and yet his conduct is nonetheless unjust. If he is guilty of in- 
justice, it is not his conduct that is any more unjust but rather 
his character that is less just. Guilt does not add to the injustice 
of a man’s outward deeds or appearance but qualifies his personal 
being. If a man is guiltless, on the other hand, but has committed 
acts of injustice, we do not censure him but rather the outward 
deed. The fact that persons are punishable but deeds are not has 
no bearing upon the justice or injustice of a man’s conduct. 

The judgments we make are a function of the particular in- 
terest or perspective. To focus on the effects rather than the 
conditions of action is to consider not acts of character but acts 
of conduct. Such acts may indirectly but do not necessarily re- 
veal a man’s character; nor are they necessarily conditioned by it. 
Human conduct is independent of character so that the latter may 
be only of slight interest to us. If an injustice has been done us, 
it matters less who did it or is responsible for it than the brute 
fact of its having been committed. Thus, depending upon the 
focus or perspective, a man’s ethical doings may be judged inde- 
pendently of his being. 

If a man’s doing can be judged independently of his being, 
may not also his appearance or seeming? For even if it is true 
that the immorality of an act is heightened by the appearance of 
goodness, the latter may still be valuable for its own sake. Why 
judge a person’s acts exclusively from a moral or political per- 
spective? As a matter of everyday experience, we do in fact judge 
other persons by their appearance rather than by other criteria. 
In social intercourse it is not intimacy that is sought after nor is 
it the public consequences of behavior that matter. The con- 
ceptual matter of conversation and the nature of the persons par- 
ticipating in social intercourse are frequently less interesting than 
the sensuous means of expression. A person may have a bad 
character and do wicked deeds, and yet possess good manners; 
80 that the quality of a person’s appearance may be judged inde- 
pendently of his character or conduct. A charming conversation- 
alist is no less charming because he is a wicked person, and it is 
only from a moral perspective that he is judged to be so. From 
the point of view of a gentleman, a moral person with bad manners 
is less ethical than a bad person with good manners. The per- 
spective of the gentleman is also biased. Of two persons who are 
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equally immoral or impolitic, on the other hand, the more ethica] 
one has the superior manners. 

Nicolai Hartmann, in a criticism of Aristotle’s virtues of social 
intercourse, argues that they cannot pass as dispositional in the 
strict sense, but are values of external action. Yet they do not 
rise to the level of conduct. The entire domain of social inter. 
course, he argues, is concerned with ethical form or appearance, 
and constitutes a border region of ethical values. But if the values 
of appearance are neither moral nor political, but a border region 
of ethical values, then they are an independent dimension of 
ethics. 

Granted that a man’s seeming may be judged independently 
of his being or doing, there is the further question whether a man’s 
seeming goodness is restricted to the form of ethical acts. Insofar 
as manners have been recognized as possessing independent ethical 
status, they have also been deemed to be purely formal. Such is 
the position, for example, of both Simmel and Hartmann. I argue, 
on the other hand, that ethical appearance does have a unique con- 
tent of its own. 

A distinction should be made between the expression of char- 
acter or conduct and the character or conduct expressed. The 
traditional view is that the character or conduct expressed consti- 
tutes the content of ethical appearance, and the expression of 
character or conduct constitutes the form. But the expression of 
goodness or badness has its own content, namely, the appearance 
of such, and its own form, namely, the goodness or badness of the 
appearance. Both are distinguishable from the real goodness or 
badness which is transformed by expression. 

The common distinction is that between the appearance of 
goodness and a good appearance. The appearance of goodness is 
the content of ethical appearance, whereas a good appearance is 
synonymous with good form. There is a corresponding distine- 
tion between manner and manners. Manners are the content as 
manner is the form of ethical appearance. 

A seemly appearance, moreover, is distinct from a simulated 
one. Seemliness qualifies a person’s form as good so that he is 
said to present a good appearance; simulation qualifies the content 
of appearance so that he is said to give the appearance of goodness. 
On this fundamental distinction are founded the aesthetical and 
rhetorical values of manners. As ethical appearance or seeming 
is the general term for manners, aesthetical seemliness and rhetori- 
eal simulation qualify respectively the form and content of ethical 
appearance. 

Ethical appearance has both an aesthetic and rhetorical func- 
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tion. Thus, one speaks of seemly manners which are, at the same 
time, partly simulated. Seeming, seemliness, and simulation are, 
indeed, closely related. The ethical quality of manners is essen- 
tially a seeming goodness; the aesthetic quality is a seemliness or 
pleasing appearance of the good; the rhetorical quality a simulation 
of goodness. The traditional view, however, obscures these dis- 
tinctions. Ethical seeming is confused with simulation or swal- 
lowed in the notion of the seemly. 

Ethical appearance is, thus, more than the aesthetical pattern 
of ethical acts. Cicero, for example, identifies manners with ac- 
tions that are seemly or becoming, but treats them in connection 
with his ethical theory. Manners possess an aesthetic quality 
lacking in the cardinal virtues, and yet manners are inseparable 
from them. Ethical appearance is treated under the heading of 
temperance, although it is not limited to the expression of any one 
virtue: Thus, whatever is becoming is likewise good, although 
whatever is good is not necessarily becoming. 

The aesthetical quality of manners is unique and distinguish- 
able from other forms of beauty by virtue of its ethical meaning. 
Attempts, however, to describe the aesthetical quality of manners 
have been rarely successful, because of its elusive character. Thus, 
Hume, following Cicero and Shaftesbury, admits of an aesthetical 
quality in manners, since it is a quality immediately agreeable 
to others; but it is so interwoven with ethical meaning that it is 
seldom clearly perceived. A good appearance is cause of a cer- 
tain je ne scats quot which, according to Lord Chesterfield, every- 
body feels but nobody can describe. The power of charm is, thus, 
something mysterious and inexplicable. Hume likens it to external 
beauty or comeliness, since it catches our affection almost as sud- 
denly and powerfully; but for him, too, it is primarily ethical.” 

Hazlitt wrote an essay, ‘‘On the Look of a Gentleman,’’ in 
which he sought to account for its peculiar hybrid quality. Al- 
though the look is more easily felt than described, it is the ap- 
pearance of self-possession or poise that comes from an habitual 
attention to what is graceful and becoming. It is the ethical 
quality of the look that is either in good or bad form. Emerson 
believed that the love of beauty is mainly the love of measure or 
proportion, so that defect in manners is usually a defect in fine 
perceptions. Yet, good manners are more than merely aesthetic. 




























1Cicero, ‘‘The Offices,’’ Offices, Essays, and Letters, tr. by Thomas 
Cockman (London: J. M. Dent. & Sons, Ltd., 1949), Bk. I, xxvu, p. 42. 

2Henry D. Aiken, ed., Hume’s Moral and Political Philosophy (New 
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The look of the gentleman is aesthetic in form, but its content ig 
primarily ethical.* 

It is a fallacy that manners are primarily aesthetic, since their 
aesthetic value is subordinate to their power to please. A man- 
nerly person seeks to make life decorative and interesting not from 
any love of the aesthetic for its own sake, but in order that good 
company shall prosper to everyone’s satisfaction. One way, and 
a very important one, of avoiding offense and pleasing others is to 
present an aesthetic appearance to society. But the aesthetic life, 
insofar as it is mannerly, is only a means and not an end. 

The aesthetic aspect of manners is, thus, subordinate to the 
ethical. But this may mean merely that the aesthetic has a moral 
or political function. It is insufficient to establish that manners 
constitute an independent dimension of ethics. Ethical appearance 
may be regarded as devoid of any value of its own, being valuable 
only with respect to its content—which is either moral or political. 
I argue, on the other hand, that the ethical form of the aesthetic is 
of equal importance to the content, although a much neglected 
part of ethical theory. 

According to Tolstoy, art is good only insofar as it expresses a 
good will, i.e., feelings which are themselves good. Such feelings 
are those which tend to unite all men rather than drive them 
apart. Only two kinds of feeling unite all men: feelings flowing 
from the love of God and neighbor, and feelings of common life 
accessible to everyone—such as feelings of merriment, pity, and 
cheerfulness. The form of art, however, is devoid of all ethical 
significance. Art which is formally superior to other art is so 
only as art, i.e., in an aesthetic sense only. Art, in other words, 
has a moral function, but its ethical significance is limited to the 
content of the work of art. A man’s personal appearance, by im- 
plication, is good only with respect to what it expresses. A good 
appearance and a moral appearance are one and the same thing. 

The aesthetic, however, has a political in addition to a moral 
function. Chernyshevski, who was the first to define systematically 
the assumptions of realism in art, held that art is good in proportion 
to the goodness of its subject-matter, but that the latter includes 
everything of practical interest to man.* The ethical function of 
art is the solution of the problems of real life, so that art has both 

8 Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘‘Manners,’’ The Complete Essays and Other 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. by Brooks Atkinson (New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1950), p. 392. 

4 Tolstoy, What is Art? and Essays on Art, tr. by Aylmer Maude (Oxford 
University Press, 1950), pp. 228-230. 


5. D. Klingender, Marzism and Modern Art (New York: International 
Publishers Co., Inc., 1945), p. 19. 
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a political and a moral purpose. But the form of art is not itself 
ethical, so that there is a major distinction between painting a 
face beautifully and painting a beautiful face. Although perfec- 
tion of form is not restricted to ‘‘fine art,’’ and although beauty 
is the end of all skill, the form of art does not itself possess ethical 
quality. Good form, with respect to personal appearance, is good 
only with respect to content. 

Aesthetic form, however, may also have an ethical purpose. 
According to Plato, both the content and the form of poetry de- 
pend on moral being.® Excellence of form and content in dis- 
course also depend on goodness of nature, so that the absence of 
grace or personal charm expresses baseness of character. Art is 
good in proportion both to the goodness of its subject-matter and 
that of its form; the form as well as the content of works of art 
is subject to censorship. But the form, like the content, is good 
or bad entirely as a result of a person’s character. Manners are 
ethical because they are an expression of moral qualities, not be- 
cause they are good in themselves. Aesthetic form has an ethical 
purpose, but one which is exclusively moral. 

Insofar as painting a face beautifully is not done for its own 
sake but to instruct or give pleasure, it also has an ethical function 
—at least, from the point of view of the artist. Assuming that 
others are aware of the artist’s motive, the aesthetic object acquires 
an ethical meaning for them also. Personal appearance, with re- 
spect to its form, is judged by aesthetic criteria in proportion to 
the distance or remoteness of other persons from us. As we enter 
into close contact or conversation with them, we become less in- 
terested in their aesthetic appearance and more concerned with 
good form. Knowledge of the other person and active relations 
with him intensify the problem of social adjustment and heighten 
our sense of the ethical. 

If we judge a person’s appearance in terms of the motive behind 
it, aesthetic form has a moral significance. But suppose we are 
uninterested in or have no way of discovering the motive. Does 
that mean that a person’s appearance will be judged exclusively 
by aesthetic criteria? Insofar as we enter into close contact with 
persons, without any knowledge of their characters, we are con- 
cerned primarily with the ethical appearance of the aesthetic. 
For the problem is how to get along with others on the surface, 
regardless of our real or underlying differences. If the surface 
is pleasing, and a person has good manners, there will be little 
questioning of his moral or political qualities. But, then, his ethi- 


¢F. D. Cornford, tr., The Republic of Plato (Oxford University Press, 
1945), III, 400. 
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eal appearance will be significant and, also, independent of moral 
or political considerations. 

Besides an aesthetical function, manners have a rhetorical one 
which is intimately associated with it. A person’s appearance is 
reducible to the several roles he plays and the general pattern of 
his role-taking—and role-taking, as a means of persuasion, is eg. 
sentially rhetorical. By means of the role, a person is able to 
appear what he is not, and give the impression of being better than 
he actually is. 

There is a fundamental distinction between a person’s char. 
acter and role. It is significant that the actors of a play are called 
actors and not characters—for it is a role and not a character that 
they play. Their roles are varied while their own character re 
mains the same. Character cannot be assumed or dropped at will; 
it is an hereditary and socially conditioned bent having the stamp 
of individuality impressed upon it. Not everyone can have the 
same character. A role, on the other hand, is a set of character- 
istics capable of being assumed by anyone. A person in a social 
situation is, like the actor, related to other persons by the role he 
plays rather than by the character he is. 

There is also a distinction, of considerable importance, be- 
tween role and conduct. Rhetorical skill qualifies the roles rather 
than the conduct of persons. Conduct signifies direction or tend- 
ency of action, whereas a person’s role is a matter of the moment 
and the company. Conduct, like character, has a certain stability, 
and a man’s conduct is not changeable at will. The role is neither 
stable nor does it lead anywhere, and is primarily a means of 
adapting to given situations. The purpose of the role is funda- 
mentally persuasive—hence, its rhetorical function. Conduct, on 
the other hand, hangs on a man’s deeds rather than on how he ap- 
pears to others. 

In a purely social relationship it is not the personalities there 
present nor the conduct of persons that is relevant. There is a 
social interaction, but of a superficial kind. Thus, company has 
been likened to a social game in which persons are related as 
players. The role one plays or one’s personal appearance count 
for more in such a gathering than the highest qualities of char- 
acter or conduct. Membership in the best society, thus, depends 
upon rhetorical skill. A man must be able to persuade others by 
his manners of a certain refinement and ability to get along with 
others. One’s personal reputation, moreover, is largely a result of 
good manners. 

This identification of manners with ethical simulation does not 
necessarily discredit the value of appearance. Ideally, the best 
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person is one who is naturally good so that his seeming to be a cer- 
tain kind of person is a true expression of his character. Never- 
theless, one should seem to be a good person even if one isn’t. 
We are advised always to put the best foot forward. (The only 
exception to this rule would be when a man’s seeming goodness is 
a means to being or doing evil.) Just as one should do good even 
if not inclined to it, so one should seem good for the same reason. 
The latter is, no more than the former, identical with hypocrisy. 

Yet manners are more than a kind of rhetoric. If rhetoric 
be defined, following Aristotle, as a knowledge of the available 
means of persuasion in any given case, then manners, like morals 
or politics, may use rhetoric for ulterior ends. However, that 
manners are a seeming does not mean they are reducible to a 
technique of persuasion. Expression and persuasion entail differ- 
ent activities. Seeming is independent of simulation or dissimula- 
lation, since persuasion implies choice and one’s personal appear- 
ance is only partly a matter of conscious design. 

Simulation and dissimulation, on the other hand, are forms of 
persuasion. Manners, writes Cicero, are an informal rhetoric, 
having for its proper sphere conversation rather than formal dis- 
course.” The rules of polite conversation governing both the sense 
and choice of words, the tone and style of delivery are largely 
rhetorical. Their purpose is to please, which is a way of persuad- 
ing others of our own good intentions. The good orator, writes 
Aristotle, persuades others by his cultivated appearance that he 
is a person of character and integrity. Secondly, he persuades 
them by adapting what he says to the character and situation of 
his audience. Thirdly, he seeks to persuade by apparent truths 
whenever necessary. Manners have a similar function to perform 
incompany. But rhetoric is only a means to good company, and 
not itself an end. Rhetoric frequently masquerades as ethics, and 
therefore as manners, but it is fundamentally related to dialectic.® 

Corresponding to the distinction between a person’s being, do- 
ing, and seeming there are three major divisions of rhetoric. 
Moral rhetoric is concerned with crediting or discrediting some- 
one’s character, and is called forensic by Aristotle. It represents 
a moral judgment upon a person’s past. Political rhetoric urges 
us to do or not to do something, and is concerned with the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of future actions. Ceremonial rhetoric, or the 

7 Cicero, ‘‘On Moral Duties’’ and ‘‘On the Character of the Orator,’’ 
The Basic Works of Cicero, ed. by Moses Hadas (New York: Random House, 
Tne, 1951), pp. 50, 176. 

8 Aristotle, ‘‘Rhetoric,’’ tr. by W. Rhys Roberts, The Basic Works of 


Aristotle, ed. by Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, Inc., 1941), 
Bk. I, ch. 2. 
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rhetoric of manners, is the oratory of display. The ceremonial 
orator persuades to what is honorable or dishonorable, and is con- 
cerned with the present appearance of his acts. 

Thus, there are no more grounds for including manners than 
morals or politics as a branch of rhetoric. Whenever they are con- 
cerned with making an effect or impressing a given audience they 
acquire a rhetorical aspect; but manners are no worse than 
politics in this respect. The reduction of manners to a special case 
of rhetoric has not only confused their true meaning but has viti- 
ated the development of an independent theory of manners to this 
day. 

Manners, morals, and politics belong to the same genus, but 
manners are distinguished by the appearance of the ethical. The 
latter has an aesthetical and rhetorical function, but may be also 
judged by its intrinsic goodness. The aesthetical and rhetorical 
aspects of manners are subordinated, in a criticism of manners, to 
ethical criteria. Ethical expression is, thus, differentiated from 
other forms of expression. Ethical appearance may take an aes- 
thetic form and it may have a rhetorical content, but since the 
purpose of both is the expression of the ethical they are themselves 
imbued with an ethical quality. 


DoNALD CLARK Hop@es 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
AYER ON VERIFICATION OF NEGATIVE STATEMENTS 


N an excellent article in this JourNAL,! Mr. Ayer has undoubt- 
edly cleared up many of the intricate points connected with 
negation. However, there are some details which are perhaps 
open to discussion. Here we will only consider the question 
whether or not a negative statement must be verified through the 
truth of some affirmative statement, a statement which entails the 
negative one and is more specific than it. 

The following discussion will be limited to what Ayer calls 
referential statements, that is, ‘‘statements which refer to a par- 
ticular individual and ascribe some property to it.’’? 

In discussing Ayer’s analysis we need to know the meaning of 

1A, J. Ayer, ‘‘Negation,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX (Dec. 18, 1952), 


pp. 797-815. References in the following will be to this article. 
2P. 813. 
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“eomplementary predicate’? and ‘‘complementary statement.’’ 
The first of these terms is explained thus: ‘‘. . . every significant 
predicate has a limited range of application.’’* Hence we can 
find and introduce a predicate which applies ‘‘to all and only those 
occasions to which it [a given predicate] does not apply, or, in a 
narrower sense, . . . to all and only the occasions of this sort that 
fall within a certain general range.’’* This new predicate is the 
complementary predicate to the given one. 

The distinction between affirmative and negative statements may 
reasonably be regarded as a matter of emphasis. ‘‘A statement is 
negative,’’ it is said in one place, ‘‘if it states that an object lacks 
a certain property rather than stating that it possesses the com- 
plementary property: a statement is negative if it states that a 
certain property is not instantiated, rather than stating that the 
complementary is universally instantiated.’?®> (Here ‘‘comple- 
mentary property’’ is obviously used as a synonym of ‘‘comple- 
mentary predicate.’’) This definition of ‘‘negative statement’’ 
does not give rise to the difficulties which will be discussed here. 

However, a more precise definition of ‘‘negative statement’’ is 
also offered, and for this we need the term ‘‘complementary state- 
ment.’’? This term is defined as follows: ‘‘. . . two statements are 
complementary if and only if each is the negation of the other,’’ ® 
and the negation of any statement S is (in a two-valued logic) 
“any statement T which is so related to S that if either has the 
truth-value 1 it follows that the other has the truth-value 0, and 
if either has the truth-value 0 it follows that the other has the 
truth-value 1,’’ where ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘0’’ may be interpreted as truth 
and falsehood respectively.”? Negative statements are now deter- 
mined with the help of a concept of specificity. It may be that 
one of a pair of complementary statements has a higher degree of 
specificity (which means ‘‘is less specific’? in normal language) 
than the other. The one that has the higher degree (is less specific) 
is negative.® 

The hierarchy of statements in regard to their specificity is 
rather elegantly constructed. For referential statements S and 
8’ we have that ‘‘S is a specifier of S’ if and only if S’ is not 
a component of S, S entails S’, and S’ does not entail S.’’ In this 
case §’ is said to have a higher degree of specificity than S. For 
instance, ‘‘A is Paris blue’’ is a specifier of ‘‘A is blue,’’ and of 

8P, 804. 
4P. 805. 
5P, 813. 
6P. 813. 


7P. 800. 
8P. 814. 
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these two statements ‘‘A is blue’’ has the higher degree of 
specificity (is less specific). But this does not enable us to com. 
pare, say, ‘‘A is blue’’ and ‘‘A is red.’’ To make such a com. 
parison possible Ayer constructs a hierarchy: ‘‘let us say that a 
singular referential statement S is absolutely specific with respect 
to a given language L, if there is no statement expressible in L 
which is a specifier of S. Further let us say that a statement has 
the first degree of specificity, with respect to a language L, if it is 
not absolutely specific but has no specifiers expressible in L which 
are not themselves absolutely specific, that it has the second degree 
of specificity if it is not absolutely specific, or specific to the first 
degree, but has no specifiers which are not themselves absolutely 
specific or specific to the first degree, and so on.’’® Thus of the 
pair of statements ‘‘A is blue’’ and ‘‘A is not-blue’’ (the latter 
statement regarded as expressing the negation of ‘‘A is blue’’) 
the first is affirmative because it has the lower degree of specificity 
of the two statements and the second is negative. 

The statement of Ayer’s to be discussed here is that ‘‘logically 
a negative statement, assuming it to be relatively unspecific, can 
be verified only through the truth of some more specific statement 
which entails it; a statement which will itself, by contrast, be 
counted as affirmative.’’?° For instance, if I say ‘‘the house is 
blue,’’ this is an affirmative statement which may, so to say, be 
verified through its own truth; but the statement ‘‘the house is 
not-blue,’’ which is a less specific statement, can only be verified 
through the truth of ‘‘the house is yellow,’’ ‘‘the house is green,”’ 
or some other more specific statement. This applies even if the 
range of not-blue is only that of colors other than blue, and of 
course even if the range is given a name of its own not containing 
a negation, for instance ‘‘eulb’’—‘‘blue’’ written the other way 
(a method of denoting a complementary predicate which Ayer 
adopts from Ramsey). 

Eulb and blue are not on the same level according to Ayer, and 
both in a conventional and physiological sense he is undoubtedly 
right. In fact, we regard green, blue, red, and yellow as being 
on the same level. They seem to be in some way commensurable 
and to have the same weight, though they do not extend over 
equal intervals in the physical spectrum. But we do not regard 
a special shade of blue as commensurable with or on the same level 
as yellow, and we do not put the cold colors on the same level as 
red. And when comparing vermilion, red, warm-color, eulb, we 
have a spontaneous feeling that they form a hierarchy. Thus it 


9P. 813. 
10P, 815. 
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seems as if the hierarchy constructed by Ayer coincides with a 
loose one already accepted, and that in his the same degree is 
assigned to colors which we are spontaneously willing to say belong 
to the same leve:. But this is so as a matter of fact. The method 
is not of a kind that must give us the ‘‘correct’’ values. Through 
lack of interest for a given color, say green, we may lack names 
for shades of it, but have names for shades of blue, and yet regard 
green and blue as on the same level (for instance, on account of 
underlying physiological reasons), in spite of the fact that they 
would have different degrees in a system like that of Ayer’s. In 
an extreme case, it might happen that of two statements both ap- 
prehended as affirmative, one would be negative and the other 
affirmative in the hierarchy in question. 

We now come to the significant point. Suppose we had ordi- 
nary words in English for the field of warm colors and the field of 
eold colors, say ‘‘warm’’ and ‘‘cold’’ respectively (we assume that 
these two fields are mutually exclusive and together exhaustive in 
the field of all colors), and let us accept ‘‘eulb’’ for the field comple- 
mentary to blue, ‘‘der’’ for the field complementary to red, and, 
finally, ‘‘noilimrev’’ for the field complementary to vermilion.™ 
We may then construct the following four pairs of statements: 


The house is vermilion. 


The house is noilimrev. (1) 
The house is red. 

.The house is der. (2) 
The house is warm. 

The house is cold. (3) 
The house is eulb. 

The house is blue. (4) 


Suppose, too, that the statements concern a given house which 
in fact is vermilion. In this ease, the first member in every pair 
(which will be given the index 1) is true, and the second (which 
will be given the index 2) obviously false. According to Ayer’s 
theory, (1), and (2), are affirmative and (1), and (2), negative. 
In (4) the first member is negative and the second affirmative. 
(3), however, seems to be a case where we may choose as we wish, 
calling both affirmative or both negative **—a possibility explicitly 

11 For the sake of symmetry, there should be yet another category, e.g., 
not-Paris-blue, which would correspond to vermilion at the other end of the 
series. But it is not needed for the discussion. 


12 It is probably unjustifiable to call one negative and the other affirma- 
tive, because they seem to have the same degree in the hierarchy. 
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mentioned by Ayer. We thus have that (1), may be verified 
through its own truth, and nothing in the article indicates that 
this should not be the same for (2), as well. In case (8) the 
theory is neutral, and in the fourth case it says that (4), can be 
verified only through the truth of some affirmative statement (eg, 
(1), or (2),) which entails it. 

The question now arises why we should stop just at (2), in the 
series, and say that the statements are verifiable through their 
own truth up to this point, but no further. (2),, which is among 
the affirmative statements, is not an absolute specifier and is en- 
tailed by (1),, but the same is the case with (3), and (4),—they 
are not absolute specifiers and are entailed by (1),. In the fol. 
lowing, two possibilities will be discussed, the one with the result 
that only statements containing absolute specifiers (which must 
perhaps first be named, because of the inexactness of the existing 
language) are verifiable through their own truth, and the other 
with the result that statements containing predicates on whatever 
level may—at least under certain circumstances—be verified 
through their own truth. 

a. In the passage under discussion, Ayer says that ‘‘logically 

. . @ negative statement can be verified only... .’’ It is not 
immediately clear what is meant by ‘‘logically verify’’ in this con- 
nection. A possible meaning is that (logically) a statement can be 
verified through its own truth only if it states something that can be 
directly apprehended, in a certain sense of this expression. When 
someone says ‘‘the house is red,’’ this statement is not verified 
through its own truth, nor through the truth of ‘‘the house is 
vermilion,’’ because vermilion may include several shades. But it 
would be verified through the truth of a statement of the type: 


the house is vermilion, (5) 


where we refer to one shade in a numerated scale of shades of 
vermilion perceptible for the person involved in the situation of 
verification in question. It would then perhaps be reasonable to 
say that logically (1),, (2),, (3),, and (4), were verified through 
the truth of (5).1% Ordinary language, however, seldom permits us 
to formulate statements of the exactness of (5), even if we use 
its absolute specifiers—a fact which I think normally is not felt 
as a disadvantage. 

This interpretation of ‘‘logically verify’’ in the given connec- 
tion leads to the conclusion that if we say (2), may be verified 


18 (5) itself may be verified through the truth of a conjunction of two 


or more statements containing less specific predicates which overlap exactly 
in vermilion,, but this is another story. 
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through its own truth, we cannot mean that it may be logically 
so verified. Logically it must be verified through the truth of a 
statement of type (5). This, I think, cannot have been intended 
by Ayer. Hence we have to seek for another interpretation. 

b. If we do not accept the alternative just discussed, which has 
the consequence that every negative and almost every affirmative 
statement must be verified through the truth of some other (affirma- 
tive) statement of an exactness which forces us to construct new 
predicates before we are able to state it, we may choose to say 
that both affirmative and negative statements may be verified 
through their own truth, under certain circumstances at least. 
If I make the negative statement, ‘‘the house is eulb,’’ it seems as 
if it could very well be verified through the perception of some- 
thing which I am prepared to classify as eulb (even if it is ver- 
milion, I see, in one meaning of ‘‘see’’), but not prepared to 
classify with further exactness and certainly not with an exactness 
like that of vermilion,. This is not the same situation as that 
which Ayer describes when he says, ‘‘From a psychological point 
of view, a negative statement may be directly verified. An ob- 
server may discover the absence of something which particularly 
concerns him, without noting the presence of anything else.’’ * 
In the case under discussion, it is assumed that I really notice 
something, but that I am not interested in classifying it very ex- 
actly. I only notice that it belongs to the field designated ‘‘eulb.’’ 

If we regard a statement of the type ‘‘the house is eulb’’ 
(stated about a given house at a given time) as expressing a sub- 
sumption of something under a general term, or more exactly, if 
a negative statement may express such a subsumption, there seems 
to be no argument against the view that there may be negative 
statements verifiable through their own truth. In this case, we 
can say that a statement (of the type discussed) is logically veri- 
fied through a situation where we see that the thing in question 
is subsumable under the term given. If we subsume the thing 
under a less wide term without subsuming it under the given, we 
may say that a more specific statement than our original one is 
verified, but that our original statement is indirectly verified be- 
cause the new statement entails it. 

However, this requires that (in considering the statement ‘‘the 
house is eulb’’) we really experience the eulb things as consti- 
tuting a class or a delimited group. Otherwise, (1) it is not certain 
that we can properly say that a statement is being made which 
states that the color of the house is subsumable under the general 
term ‘‘eulb,’’ even if an instance of the word ‘‘eulb’’ appears, nor 


14P, 815. 
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(2) can we talk of a subsumption under the general term ‘‘eulh”’ 
when we note the color of the house in a situation of verification, 
Probably we seldom dispose of general terms so wide that we may 
form negative statements of the type under discussion with their 
help. There seem to be psychological obstacles to the formation 
of a group containing, for instance, all colors other than red or 
all notes other than B fiat in the first octave. But logically their 
seems to be no reason why such groups should not be formed, 
and perhaps we do sometimes form such groups in special circum. 
stances. Ayer himself constructs a good example of a situation 
where all colors other than blue are regarded as forming a de- 
limited group depending on the special magical significance as. 
signed to the blue color. 

This interpretation of ‘‘logically verify’’ gives us an explana- 
tion of why ‘‘the house is red’’ is verifiable through its own truth, 
but not ‘‘the house is eulb.’’ In the first case we have a general 
term denoting a well defined group of colors at our disposal but we 
do not have such a term in the second case. Perhaps we never do 
form any negative statement which can be verified through its own 
truth, because of the mentioned difficulty of forming wide general 
terms which are apprehended as denoting a delimited group of 
phenomena, which means that we cannot be said really to subsume 
anything under wide general terms. But if the reasoning above is 
sound, it is not true that logically a negative statement can only 
be verified through the truth of some more specific statement which 
entails it. There might be negative statements verifiable through 
their own truth, be the negative statements in question never 80 
unspecific. 

To sum up: One—as it seems, not unnatural—meaning of 
‘‘logically verify’’ (that discussed under a) certainly permits us 
to say that logically a negative statement must be verified through 
the truth of some more specific statement which entails it, but in 
this case we also have that most of the statements counted as 
affirmative have to be verified through the truth of some more 
specific statement, which was probably not Ayer’s intention. Hovw- 
ever, it seems possible to find a reasonable interpretation (that 
discussed under b) which enables us to say that most affirmative 
statements (perhaps all) are logically verifiable through their own 
truth, but in this case even negative statements might be so veri- 
fied. So when Ayer says that negative statements logically have to 
be verified through the truth of some more specific statement, the 
meaning of ‘‘logically verify’’ is in need of some specification. 


Erik GOTLIND 
UNIVERSITY OF UPPSALA 
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The Spirit of Liberty. Learnep Hanp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953. 285 pp. $3.50. 


William James once said that there is very little difference 
between one man and another, but what little there is, is very 
important. Judge Learned Hand has worked a lifetime on the 
Bench harmonizing this universal scintilla, trying to create social 
justice from chaos, and settling disputes among men, very often 
at war within themselves. Almost every record before the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals has presented him with issues which might 
respectably have been resolved in two opposing ways—very often 
by litigants pressing for an answer when clearly they demonstrated 
that they themselves did not know the question. It would take 
an onward-moving soldier to win in a struggle beset by such ter- 
rible odds, and there is very much of the militant Christian in 
The Spirit of Inberty, Mr. Irving Dilliard’s anthology of the 
papers and addresses of Judge Hand. 

As a case in point of the self-disciplined forward motion of this 
magnificent judge, one need merely cite his non-political Admiralty 
opinion in The T. J. Hooper (1932, 60 F. (2d) 737, 740) where the 
court enlarged on the notion of what makes a vessel seaworthy: 
Indeed in most cases reasonable prudence is in fact common prudence; but 
strictly it is never its measure; a whole calling may have unduly lagged in the 
adoption of new and available devices. It never may set its own tests, how- 
ever persuasive its usages. Courts must in the end say what is required; 


there are precautions so imperative that even their universal disregard will 
not excuse their omission. [Emphasis added.] 


It is with his lay sentiments, however, that The Spirit of Inberty 
is concerned. Hand views the function of a court as limited 


dynamism. He thus addressed a convocation of new citizens in 
1944; 


I often wonder whether we do not rest our hopes too much upon constitutions, 
upon laws and upon courts. These are false hopes; believe me, these are 
false hopes. Liberty lies in the hearts of men and women; when it dies there, 
‘no constitution, no law, no court can even do much to help it. While it lies 
there it needs no constitution, no law, no court to save it. 


That is to say, the society itself must present to the courts the 
wherewithal to create a framework of liberty under law. The 
courts, needless to add, may channel, encourage, or impede a great 
deal. But even were a court to kindle a spark of liberty, the 
everyday gusts of a terrified society would only extinguish the 
flame. More than constitutions, courage is needed. 

Judge Hand is both ardent rationalist and pragmatist. He 
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believes that the individual self can impress itself upon society, 
that although one man’s life may not appear very significant in 
the cosmic nature of things, to the one man his life is in fact and 
in deed important. If, in a sense, the world is all determined for 
us, what we do in it is all our own will. The great organizer of 
the universal derangement is work well done: for Judge Hand in 
particular, it has been the privacy of conscience and the public 
institution of law. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley recently has warned us, in his most excellent 
Devils of Loudon, of the Walpurgisnacht which inevitably occurs 
when the demoniac impulses of the unconscious are released in a 
courtroom, bereft of due process of law. Moreover, the Loudon 
witch-trials cannot be dismissed as alien to the spirit of Anglo- 
American justice. Sir Walter Raleigh was railroaded to his death 
through some pretty shabby common-law proceedings. The Salem 
witchcraft trials comprise a gruesome portion of the legal history 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Indeed, there is for sale, 
in Salem Courthouse, the photostat of the death warrant of one 
Bridget Bishop, who was condemned and burned for a witch with 
the most legalistic sort of trappings conceivable. Our own violent, 
brutal culture has seen its political witches executed, here and 
abroad, all done with appeals everlasting. Often, as with Sacco 
and Vanzetti, we point out the staggering number of motions and 
appeals, both in guilt and pride, as if this token of law and order 
makes more conscionable that final transition of atrocity: from sin 
to sin-killing. 

Judge Hand is not oblivious of these kangaroo qualities of 
justice, that even of the courtroom the world can make a jungle, 
that a jury of human beings, less than perfect, will err. All things 
reckoned, he reiterates that it still remains better to count heads 
than to break them. And it is testimony to men’s indestructible 
spirits that men alone strive for justice. 

This judge is aware of the eternal plaguings of the devil within, 
the goblins of self-defeat and despair. Indeed, he makes of law 
a very Christian endeavor, a calculated social way in which to 
beat the devil. In 1951, Hand assured his hearers: ‘‘No, my 
friends, the devil isn’t dead; but take heart of grace; we shall get 
him yet!’’ 

Judge Hand, as a good pragmatist, faces the troubling reality 
that there are no shining shibboleths, no kind Father sitting on a 
raised Bench with the good and true verdict foreordained on & 
jury slip: it takes hard work, much more than magical incanta- 
tions, to lure the beast from his jungle. Hand does use as his start- 
ing point that every human being is different from every other, that 
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each case is different, too, from all precedents and stare decisis 
before it—to quote Holmes, that ‘‘general propositions do not 
make concrete cases.’’ On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
admit of a democratic system of justice wherein the rules are dif- 
ferent for everyone, even though society may live that way. Thus 
the fiction of equality before the law. 

No foolish revolutionary, Judge Hand is not so unwise as to 
discard the funded wisdom and experience of the past. He does 
realize that there are different, non-absolute approaches to prob- 
lems, some more adequate than others. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
once told a gathering of students at the Harvard Law School that 
it is almost ludicrous to contemplate the magnitude of the prob- 
lems with which mortal men on the Supreme Court are confronted 
week after week, especially considering the severe limitations of 
time and information imposed on these men. Hand seems to think 
that the joy in the job itself brings the great reward. A great 
arbiter does not judge, and Hand happily does not sermonize the 
gospel of work. He instructed the 1927 graduating girls of Bryn 
Mawr to preserve their personality: 

Observe, I suggest no sense of service. More cant, I fancy, is poured out to 
youthful ears in the name of serving mankind than would fill the tally of 
those papers on which Panurge passed his momentous judgment some three 
hundred years ago. I can remember for myself the droning on that score I 
had to listen to, when I was your years, the hopeless sense that I ought to 
abandon all that made this iridescent world so brave a show, and become a 
drudge in some distasteful pursuit to assist a mankind, not visibly affected 


by similar endeavors. If it be selfishness to work on the job one likes, be- 
cause one likes it and for no other end, let us accept the odium. 


There is great freedom in work, as well as fun. Once a man gets 
past the discouraging probability that there are no absolute reso- 
lutions of the world’s most vital riddles, there is enormous indi- 
vidual freedom in puzzling out a passable answer. 

It is consoling to know that Judge Hand himself, a great court, 
is not perfect, but makes mistakes like the rest of us. His editor 
Irving Dilliard, the Editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, says 
that the most serious of these judicial errors was Hand’s opinion 
in the Second Circuit decision upholding the constitutionality, albeit 
the unwisdom, of the New York Communist convictions under the 
Smith Act (United States v. Dennis, 1950, 183 F. (2d) 201). 
One might question, too, a phrase by Hand in the Coplon spy case, 
where the New York conviction of the accused was reversed be- 
cause an illegal arrest had been made by the FBI and the jury’s 
verdict might have been reached in part on some tainted wiretap 
evidence. Here Judge Hand, writing for the court, seemed to 
admit too much when he needlessly conceded ‘‘the guilt is plain,”’ 
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as if to rebut in advance any accusations of disloyalty which might 
be lodged against the court (United States v. Coplon, 1950, 185 F. 
(2d) 629, 640). Characteristically, in this case Judge Hand ended 
his opinion with a restatement of his views on the limited powers 
of the judiciary. He discussed the suggestions that the power 
to arrest without warrant be broadened, and the possible relaxation 
on wiretapping in suspected instances of federal espionage. ‘All 
these are matters with which we have no power to deal, and on 
which we express no opinion; we take the law as we find it; under 
it the conviction cannot stand’’ (ibid., p. 640). 

Along with this bowing to congressional competence, the final 
good result is what matters here. The interesting, but extraneous, 
frills merely attest to what Judge Hand has stated time and again, 
that judges remain men, themselves open to temptations and fears, 
Judges perhaps are uniquely unfortunate in that they are es- 
pecially vulnerable because of their humanity: when they ascend 
to the bench, they are asked to remain human for others, but not 
themselves. A colleague of his on the Second Circuit Court had 
been jailed for accepting bribes, and Judge Hand alludes to him 
briefly—and with sympathy. 

As Mr. Dilliard indicates, it is a faulty society, deficient in 
appreciation of its great men, which has never appointed Learned 
Hand to the United States Supreme Court, while men of mediocre 
talents have gained this honor during his working lifetime in the 
federal judiciary. Among his many qualities, Judge Hand is 
a superb stylist; his letter as well as his spirit gives life. In 
bringing together these papers Mr. Dilliard indisputably has 
performed a real service to lawyers and the laity. As an attorney, 
I can only concur with Dilliard that it is shameful that heretofore 
no lawyer has thought to compile this valuable collection, and I 
add that we should all thank the enterprising journalist who under- 
took this worthwhile job. The next step will be for some con- 
scientious law-review editors to assemble a bibliography of all 
Judge Hand’s published opinions, and for some civic and litera- 
ture-minded publisher to make the best of these available to the 
entire American reading public, to whom Learned Hand belongs. 


HERBERT FEINSTEIN 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Essay in Politics. Scott BucHanan. New York: Philosophical 
Library [1953]. xiii, 236 pp. $3.75. 


The word ‘‘politics’’ in the title of this book is ambiguous. 
This particular essay is not one in the analysis of political ideas 
or even one which searches for political standards; it is rather @ 
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practical proposal for the reform of our political practice. This 
proposal is based on a consideration of ideas, to be sure, but in a 
very special way. The author alleges that there exists at the 
present time ‘‘a crisis in consent’’ (p. xii). In order to overcome 
this crisis, we must make an inventory of the corporate forms 
(since corporations are the institutions in modern society through 
which consent operates) and re-assess our capacity to consent to 
these corporations. On the basis of this study, we should then 
be able to determine to which associations we wish to give our 
consent, from which we should dissent, and what more inclusive 
community of approved associations we should try to establish. 

This rather plausible program is delayed in its execution by a 
rather lengthy historical inquiry, not so much into the origins of 
our ‘‘crisis of consent,’’ but rather into the origins of the idea that 
we are facing such a crisis and what its nature is. The original 
vision of American life was of two republics: a federal republican 
government based on equality and consent (p. 2), and a commercial 
republic based on equality of handicraftsmen and the consent of 
bargaining in the marketplace (p. 3). But something went wrong, 
and to see what went wrong and why, Mr. Buchanan goes to 
Toynbee, de Tocqueville, Bryce, Marx, and others, and discovers 
that what besets us is ‘‘a time of troubles, the tyranny of the 
majority, the fatality of the multitude, and the chronic warfare 
of classes and nations’’ (p. 53). The root of these difficulties 
seems to be the development of the commercial republic in such 
a way as to get out of touch with the political republic and its 
forms of consent. This development, caused by the rise of science 
and its practical application in technology, has undermined the 
equality and consent of the commercial republic, introduced wide 
disparities of wealth and power, and has tended to undermine the 
effective operation of consent and dissent in the political area as 
well. 

In the second chapter, Mr. Buchanan explores some of the 
contemporary responses to this crisis. He finds some meaning 
and promise in what goes on in India, Israel, England, and the 
early phase of the Russian revolution, and calls these ‘‘genuine 
reactions’’ as distinguished from the ‘‘bogus reactions’’ in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan before the last war. In the third and 
fourth chapters an attempt is made to glean workable ideas from 
two sources. (1) Mr. Buchanan goes back to John Calhoun for 
an understanding of the nature of federation, the rights of minority 
groups, and the true basis of consent. His conclusion seems to 
be that the underlying purpose of a federal system is to preserve 
those conditions under which discussion and persuasion can be 
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carried on. Discussion and persuasion, that is, education, are the 
only sound bases for genuine consent. The federal system is seen 
as a mean between anarchy and tyranny. (2) After expounding 
the virtues of the federal system, he turns to the elements which 
make up that system, the corporations. A survey of the types of 
corporations, their origins and historic roles, convinces him that 
the reform of the corporation is the key to the rejuvenation of po- 
litical life. Corporations are governments, and some way has to be 
found of making these governments responsible to the people whom 
they govern. The Marxist solution of worker (or social) owner. 
ship is inadequate since, as modern studies have shown, manage- 
ment and ownership have drifted apart. At one point it is sug- 
gested that trade-union leaders serve as tribunes in management 
with a veto-power over management decisions (p. 131). 

In the final chapter, a variety of suggestions is offered of de- 
vices which ought to be explored in the hope that they will provide 
some of the clues to the solution of our problems. These range 
from new kinds of federal unions and new forms of corporate 
organization to migration. 

This reviewer is puzzled as to how to proceed in the evaluation 
of this book. That he has written an ‘‘essay’’ rather than a 
treatise, a thesis, or a critique seems to give the author the right 
to wander from point to point without any clear relationship being 
established, to indulge in lengthy digressions on a variety of sub- 
jects, and to keep the reader mystified as to his intent through 
long pages. Thus this is a difficult book to read, as the author 
himself seems aware. Yet it contains a number of fine passages 
and suggestive analyses of specific phases of our contemporary 
crisis, even if some of them are phrased a little strongly (e.g., the 
discussion of education, pp. 180 ff.). He says many things that 
need to be said now: that our fundamental problems are political 
and not economic; that we do not have the final answers to all 
questions in our present system; that education is more important 
than reorganization of the structure of society; and that in se- 
curing consent we have to safeguard the conditions of dissent. 
But one wonders how deeply Mr. Buchanan has gone into these 
matters. His basic concept of ‘‘government by consent’’ does not 
seem to have been adequately analyzed and serves more as a slogan 
than as astandard. He is unwilling to take seriously the analyses 
of those students of modern institutions who point to the dynamics 
of modern society as limiting and undermining older conceptions 
of consent. His faith in a properly conducted education seems 
unlimited. Apparently neither Burke nor Mill was of any help 
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to him in understanding our present situation, since he nowhere 
refers to them. 

Nevertheless there is much in this book which ought to be of 
yalue to those to whom it is addressed, ‘‘that rapidly growing 
number of individuals who early in their lives feel an acute 
frustration that has become chronic in many members of the 
generation that has preceded them’’ (p. 222). If this audience 
has the perseverance to stick with this book, it will find a stimu- 
lating and unconventional reaffirmation of the liberal democratic 
heritage. 


Henry M. Maa 
Tue Ciry CoLLecrE, New York 


Studies in Intellectual History. Grorce Boas and others. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. viii, 225 pp. $3.75. 


These studies in intellectual history will be of genuine interest 
to historians of philosophy. They are further a joint tribute to 
the energy and influence of Professor Lovejoy, who is gratefully 
referred to throughout the book. The opening essay by George 
Boas gives an exposition of the ‘‘History of Ideas’’ approach as a 
systematic philosophical discipline. Philip Wiener evaluates 
Lovejoy’s role in American philosophy. Dorothy Stimson covers 
the story of the History of Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins, and a 
listing is given of its speakers and topics over thirty years. 

Harold Cherniss contributes an excellent chapter on ancient 
Greek philosophy in which he punctures the fallacy of assuming 
that Plato and Aristotle treated their philosophical predecessors 
with historical objectivity. ‘‘There is not anywhere in Greek 
philosophy anything that corresponds to what we call the history 
of ideas.”” Any idea of ‘‘the growth, mutation or development 
of ideas as such’’ was unavailable to them. Ludwig Edelstein 
ina fascinating chapter traces the metaphor of the Golden Chain 
in its curious career from Homer to the Neoplatonists. This is the 
chain of The Great Chain of Being, Lovejoy’s widely read work. 
Leo Spitzer provides a suggestive and subtle essay revealing the 
history of ideas embedded in languages so that linguistic expres- 
sion includes not only scientific and poetic but detectable meta- 
physical orientations of whole cultures. Gilbert Chinard furnishes 
an exposition, valuable to the historian of American thought, of 
Samuel Miller’s work of 1804, ‘‘A Brief Retrospect of the 
Kighteenth Century’’—his view of progress, his appreciation of 
Descartes, Locke, and Jonathan Edwards, his hostility to Hume, 
his Calvinistic, yet affable, criticism of Helvetius, Condorcet, God- 
win, and their concept of perfectibility. Two chapters deal with 
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themes in the history of science: Osmei Temkin admirably presents 
the history of the gradual secularization of the concept of infec. 
tion; Bentley Glass explains how the failure to comprehend 
Mendel, and not the inaccessibility of his work, accounts for the 
long neglect of his scientific discovery. Philip Wiener’s evalua. 
tion of Lovejoy’s role and influence in American philosophy is lesg 
a critical analysis than a eulogy of the latter’s critique of prag. 
matism. It becomes an occasion for Mr. Wiener’s affirmation of 
his own and Lovejoy’s individualistic and pluralistic faith. 

Mr. Boas’ opening essay illustrates how Lovejoy and his dis. 
ciples have sought to tidy up the study of the history of ideas go 
as to eliminate the ambiguities and confusions between logic and 
history, between normative and descriptive uses of ideas, between 
the relevance of an idea within the clutter of the changing cultural 
matrix and the idea in its naked meanings. This approach has 
the virtue of a scrupulous analytic concern for accuracy. It isa 
polemic against facile over-generalizations and undiscriminating 
attributions of significance and influence. 

It is in the implementation of these laudable aims, however, 
that an over-tidiness creeps in. The concern to stake out a claim 
for philosophical analysis within the history of ideas can lead 
too easily to a sacrifice of expressive richness and of cultural 
relevance for the sake of analytical neatness. One has grave 
doubts indeed that most of the contributors to this work actually 
abide by Lovejoy’s or Boas’ precepts. 

The ‘‘History of Ideas’’ spokesmen envisaged, and seem indeed 
to have generated, an interdepartmental cross-fertilization at Johns 
Hopkins which embraced politics, science, literature, and philos- 
ophy (p. 194). Yet one has an uncomfortable feeling that to ap- 
proach a movement like Romanticism, for example, in terms of the 
constituent ‘‘unit ideas’’ into which Lovejoy would dissociate it 
and all similar isms is to reduce the cross-fertilization to some- 
thing which remains conspicuously academic and abstract. It may 
become a way of ‘‘murdering to dissect,’’ inappropriate both for 
single creative works and for coping with the significance of major 
figures or movements in culture. Is the complexity of human 
thought and expression amenable to so simplified a set of formulae! 
It is one thing to deal with the concept of ‘‘plenitude’’ in tracing 
the notion of the ‘‘Chain of Being.’’ It is quite another to cope 
with the philosophical relevance of a Blake or Yeats. To these 
historians of ideas the poet is likely to appear only as an irre- 
sponsible vulgarizer of serious philosophical meaning; and the 
complexity of his vision, his passion before life, are demeaned. The 
whole range of hermetic philosophy used in Yeats, with all the 
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clutter of ‘‘unit ideas’’ embedded in it, will hardly give us in- 
sight into Yeats’ lifelong effort to ‘‘hammer his thoughts into a 
uity.’’ Yet unless such aims of great writers be at the heart of 
the historian’s concern, his contribution is in danger of becoming 
trivial or suited only to the uses of abstract research for its own 
sake. 

Few will deny that Freud and Marx are each symbolic of a 
range of ideas that has made the greatest difference to cultural 
interpretation in our time. Yet Mr. Boas explicitly eliminates 
both from the purview of the history of ideas on the meager and 
questionable basis that these represent mere psychology and mere 
economics or ideology ‘and that both deny the efficacy of ideas. 
One doubts, therefore, that so orthodox an outlook will produce 
more than an academic ferment among departments instead of the 
vital one envisaged by the further aim of the ‘‘history of ideas’’ 
(p. 175), ‘‘to reinterpret the past in the light of the stormy pres- 
ent.”’ 


J. W. CoHEN 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





Dialectic; A Way Into and Within Philosophy. Gustav E. 
MuELLER. New York: Bookman Associates [1953]. 234 pp. 
$4.00. 


It is hard to discover to whom this book is addressed. Not the 
professional, surely, for it is too elementary for him. Not the 
introductory student, either, for it assumes too much knowledge. 
The true synthesis is not to cover every topic but to show how 
every topic can be covered. Conflicting viewpoints are here in- 
cluded rather than reconciled, unless being surveyed with en- 
thusiasm and tolerance is a kind of emotional reconciliation. It 
seems that Professor Mueller’s categories are not clear. What is 
one to think, for instance, when one encounters the square of op- 
position in a chapter on ethics (p. 153)? Between the chapter 
entitled ethics and another entitled religion there is one labeled 
‘The Innocent Spectacle’? which presumably deals with aesthetics. 
Under religion is to be found both Unitarianism and Christianity 
for instance ; surely these are overlapping classes. Some confusion 
attends every dialectic, but here there is cavalier treatment. 
Analysis and synthesis will always be the two directions of 
philosophy ; and in addition to their mutual antagonisms each has 
its own peculiar defections. With the increase of knowledge of 
detail, which is the feature of recent centuries, the difficulties con- 
fronting the synthesizer have grown to enormous proportions. 
Anyone who wishes to make a system of ideas as inclusive as Pro- 
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fessor Mueller’s must be sure that the strands are very strong and 
the order nearly perfect. One feels in this work that things have 
been put together without any reason for their being together; 
and so there is only the sheer phenomenal fact of proximity. It 
is always possible of course that there is a scheme in Professor 
Mueller’s mind beyond that which he has communicated to his 
reader. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Austin Duncan-Jones of the University of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, England, will be Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Brown University for the coming academic year, 1954 
1955. 
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